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“LATER LATIN” 


The following papers were prepared for the 
panel sessions, entitled “Later Latin,” featured 
at the Saturday morning session of the fifty- 
first Annual Meeting of CAAS, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa., April 25-26, 1958. 

The theme of the panel, illustrated in the 
papers here presented, was aptly suggested by 
the words of R. H. Barrow quoted in the official 
program: “The flexibility of Latin has allowed 
it to be adapted for all purposes through the 
ages... Its living presence, as regards words 


and ideas, is a@ commonplace.” 


I. GRAMMAR SCHOOL LATIN 
AND JOHN MILTON 


During the past two decades, students of 
Milton and the English Renaissance have given 
considerable attention to the English grammar 
schools and their influence on vernacular litera- 
ture. The work has been done largely by three 


* A fourth paper, Prof. Berthe M. Marti's ““The Found- 
ing of a Mediaeval College,” has been withheld from 
publication in view of her forthcoming edition and trans 
lation in book form, of the Statutes of the Spanish Col 
lege at Bologna discussed in her paper 

Msgr. Ryan, who was unable to deliver his paper in 
person, has kindly made it available to our readers in 
its present form 


scholars: Professors T. W. Baldwin! and H. F. 
Fletcher? of the University of Illinois and Pro- 
fessor D. L. Clark® of Columbia University. 
These men have been prompted, not by a pas- 
sion for pedagogical archaeology, but rather 
by a belief that no single Renaissance institu- 
tion better explains the nature of Renaissance 
English literature than does the grammar 
school and the manner in which it taught Latin 
and Greek. In England, the boys studied the 
same languages and much the same books in 
the same manner and in the same order. They 
were taught to write Latin and Greek accord- 
ing to a common theory of composition and imi- 
tation. And finally, when the boys grew up and 
became important literary figures, they contin- 
ued to write in essentially the same way that 
they had been taught in their grammar school 
days. 

The evidence for the importance of the Bri- 
tish grammar school begins with the London 
school that John Milton attended, St. Paul’s 
School. Financially, the school owed its institu- 
tion to John Colet, the humanist Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Pedagogically, the determining philoso- 
phical influence was Erasmus. A_ product of 


1. William Shakespere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke 
(2 vols.; Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944). 
2. The Intellectual Development of John Milton (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1956), I 

3. Milton at St. Paul's School (New York 
University Press, 1948) 


Columbia 
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the “New Learning,” St. Paul’s became the 
model for other sixteenth century British 


schools, with the result that through England, 
education attained a uniformity remarkable for 
that time. The early records of St. Paul’s were 
destroyed in the great London fire of 1666, but 
it is possible to reconstruct—within a reasonable 
margin of error—the sequence and method of 
study at that school. 


St. Paul’s—-and other sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century schools—did no direct teaching 
of English: a boy was not admitted until he 
could read and write English, do some arith- 
metic, and recite the catechism. The St. Paul’s 
program covered eight years. The first four 
were devoted to Latin; the second four contin- 
ued Latin and took up Greek; and in the eighth 
year, some attention was given to Hebrew. 
What knowledge the boys gained in English, 
history, and other subjects came _ incidentally 
from their translation of the Classics. The boys, 
furthermore, were rigorously trained in methods 
of communication before their teachers turned 
to the matter to be communicated——a pedagogi- 
cal principle diametrically opposite to that of 
today, where children are encouraged to express 
themselves as soon as possible, and it is taken 
for granted that they will acquire, as they go 
along, the techniques of correct and effective 
communication. The Renaissance schools began, 
therefore, with the study of grammar—the art 
of speaking and writing correctly; then about 
the fourth year, they introduced rhetoric and 
subjects which were to be given fuller 
the universities. 


logic 
treatment at 

At St. Paul’s and elsewhere, the morning 
began with what was called “a part in gram- 
mar.” The assignment was in Lily’s Latin 
grammar, which by statute was the required 
text for all British grammar schools. The stu- 
dents were expected to memorize Lily’s rules, 
with examples, to repeat them verbatim, and 
to apply them as they translated, parsed, and 
construed, at first, simple readings from Aesop 
and Erasmus and later from Ovid, Cicero, Ver- 
gil, and other more difficult. writers. In his 
Merry Wives of Windsor (IV, ii, 10-85), Shake- 
speare has left us a scene which, though bur- 
lesque, is not far from the typical Renaissance 
practice of drilling and drumming Latin gram- 
mar into the heads of reluctant boys. 


About the fourth year, after much gram- 
mar drill and many exercises in translation, 
double translation, and paraphrase, the school 
turned its attention to rhetoric the art of 
speaking and writing effectively. From a sim- 
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ple textbook, such as the abridged Rhetorica of 
Talaeus, the boys memorized the names, defini- 
tions, and examples of the rhetorical figures, 
and were taught to identify them in their read- 
ing. After some of this work, the boys were 
then allowed to begin composing exercises in 
Latin verse and prose on assigned, and appar- 
ently traditional, subjects. In prose, the boys 
began with the epistle, moved later on to the 
theme, and culminated with the declamation, a 
rudimentary form of the oration. When a boy 
composed one of these exercises, he was expect- 
ed to imitate certain set forms. For epistolary 
endeavors, Cicero was his model. For themes, 
the customary manual was the Progymnasmata 
of Aphthonius, a fourth-century Greek work, 
which had been translated into Latin and edit- 
ed for school use in the sixteenth century. Aph- 
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thonius was especially valuable in that it gave 
not only precise directions but also furnished 
the student with model themes. Here is an in- 
stance in which Aphthonius tells how to write 
a theme on a proverb:4 

Example of a Proverb Drawn from Priscian 

Theme: “A counsellor should not sleep all 
night.” 

Laudativo. 
proverb. 

Paraphrastico. Then explain the meaning of 
the proverb simply, thus: “It is not fitting 
for a responsible leader of great power to 
be oppressed by sleep from sunset to dawn 
or to lie torpid with sloth.” 

Causa. “A leader should always be alert and 
ready to give counsel to his followers, while 
sleep takes away counsel and causes forget- 
fulness.” 

Contrario. ‘As a private citizen differs from 
a king, so sleep differs from wakefulness. 
Thus there is no harm if a private citizen 
sleeps all night, but it is intolerable if a 
king is not wakeful, pondering the welfare 
of his subjects.” 

Comparatio. “Just as the helmsman of a 
ship must keep watch for the common safe- 
ty, even though the others sleep, so an em- 
peror must be fraught with solicitude for 
his own people.” 

Exemplo. “Hector, watching at night and 
taking thought for the republic, sent Dolon 
to reconnoiter the Greek ships. The wake- 
ful Scipio stormed the camp of the sleep- 
ing Syphax.” (Livy, Book 10, of the Punic 
War.) 

Testimonio veterum. ‘This Sallust confirms, 
saying, ‘Many mortals dedicated to their 
bellies and to sleep, bring their ignorant 
and uncultivated lives to an end like va- 
grants.” 

Conclusio. This should be hortatory. ‘We 
should take counsel with the greatest care 
and wakefulness concerning all undertak- 
ings which we command.” 


Briefly praise the author of the 


When a St. Paul’s boy sat down to compose 
his theme on a proverb, his teacher expected 
him to organize it according to these nine con- 
ventional parts. And within these parts, he was 
taught furthermore to imitate: to borrow any 
word or phrase that he wished from classical 
authors. A theme was not written off-hand, but 


Paul's 


4. The translation is that of Clark, Milton at St 
School Pr 


234-235. 


rather with reference books at one’s elbow— 
the Renaissance equivalents of Roget’s Thesau- 
rus, Crabbe’s Synonyms, and Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations—books like Erasmus’s De duplici 
copia verborum ac rerum, the Apophthegmatum 
and Parabolae of Lycosthenes, the De factis of 
Valerius Maximus, and the Bibliotheca Scholast- 
ica of Thomas Drax, which bore the subtitle, 
“Or a Treasurie of ancient Adagies, and Senten- 
tious Proverbs. . . Ranked in Alphabetical order, 
and suited to one and the same sense.” The boys 
went through these books, selected what they 
thought apt phrases, quotations, anecdotes, and 
historic examples, and then incorporated them 
in their own work. And they did so with the 
full approval of their teachers. Like the an- 
cients, the Renaissance schoolmasters viewed 
past literature as the common property of the 
present, as a common fund for selection. The 
writer worked like the bee. He went from flow- 
er to flower, gathering nectar as he went, and 
then transformed it to honey—into a delicious 
compound that even though it betrayed its ori- 
gin was nevertheless a different thing from the 
pollen whence it came. 

As a specific example of the grammar 
school training that I have been describing, let 
us look at the following schoolboy effort of 
John Milton. Here are the Latin text of his 
“Theme on Early Rising” and some classical 
parallels discovered by my colleague Professor 
Donald MacKenzie when we were editing it for 
the Complete Prose Works of John Milton.5 








5. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953 il 
1034-1039. Aphthonius’s nine parts are indicated by 
square brackets and italics. 
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THE 
Mane citus lectum fuge—® 
{Laudativo| Tritum est vetustate proverbi- 
um. diluculo surgere saluberrimum est? nec 
sane minus verum quam antiquum: etenim 
i ordine supputare conabor singulas huius 
ardui laboris obire vide- 
surge igitur, surge 
teneat te mollis lectus, 
nescis quot oblectamen- 
Oculos delectare cupis? 


rei utilitates opus 
bor: Paraphrastico 
deses nec semper 
{Causa (pleasant) 
ta® praebet aurora 
solem purpureo colore orientem, cae- 
ilubre, herbescentem agro- 
omnium varieta 
audi argutos 
apum_ = susur- 
non satiari possis!4 


aspice 
lum purum, et 
viriditatem,? florum 
10 Aures iuvare velis? 
concentus!et leves 


rum 
tem 
auviurn 
ros:!” naribus placebis? 
suavitate odorum qui @ floribus efflantur."4 
Quod si haec non arri- 
tuae aliquantulum 
mane cubitu 


Causa (profitable) } 


dent, rationem. salutis 


quaeso duca quippe summo 
surgere ad firmam corporis valetudinem non 
parum conducit studiis vero aptissimum est 
ingenium.1!5 
honi non 
Saginare et vitam 
transigere, at 
consulere 
hortatur 


numerato habes 


Praeterea 


func enim 1n 


Comparatvo regis est 
immodico corpus 
vacuam 
tum die 
argute 


somno 
feriatam et 
republicae 


laboris 


cum = nocte 


Testimonio veterum ut 


Theocritus!® 


KwWuUGCOBG Bade WC 


or YX PN 


Homerum sic Somnus alloquitur 


ket apud 
Agamemnonem|!* 
immodauoio’ 


DE i \T PE LlE OAGLDPOVOr 


ov YPN) TWAVVOXLO\ Fa Bt ey. BovAngpdopo dvopa 


Hvemplum! Quam ob causam fabulantur 
Tithonum, et Cephalum Aurorae 
nimirum quod somni_ par- 


poctae 


amaslos fuisse? 


of “Guilielmi 
sev Carmetr 
Grammar by 
& Re print 
again verbatim 


oblectamentumque 


viriditaten 
varictate 
‘avium concentus.” 
“Har apibus 
D ) tute 5. ‘3 ri delectatione non possut 
14 bid p ua n dorun qui afflarentur ¢ 
flonbu 
15. Quintilan 
habere 
yl 5.06 
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cissimi fuere,!® et relicto cubili agros pictos 
et herbis multicoloribus vestitos obire soliti 
sunt. [Contrario} Sed ut somnolentiam ra- 
dicutus extirparem, et nullum eius vestig- 
ium  relinquerem incommoda_ innumera 
quae ab illa omnibus manant nudare aggre- 
diar. haec ingenium vegetum!9 hebetat, et 
obtundit et memoriae quam plurimum oflicit ; 
ecquid turpius esse possit quam in multum 
diem stertere et maximam vitae tuae par- 
tem morti tanquam sacrare? {Conclusio} 
At tu qui summae rei praees tuum est po- 
tissimum vigilias agere et somnum arctio- 
rem?2° obrepentem penitus discutere. multi 
enim, hostes somno gravi pressos et quasi 
sepultos adorti occisione occiderunt et tan- 
tum stragem ediderunt ut aut visu aut 
auditu) miserabile sit. Millia huiusmodi 
exempla, quae inexhausto stylo narrare po- 
tui, mihi suppeditantur. At si Asianam illam 
exuberantiam, imitabor, profectO vereor ne 
miseros auditores taedio enecabo. 


Milton’s essay, must have pleased his St. 


Paul’s School master. The proverb, as well as 
part of the laudativo, appears in Milton’s text- 


book, Lily’s Latin Grammar. Here also in the 
theme are the nine parts as laid out by Aph- 
thonius, and the quotation from Homer was 
available to him ir the scholia of the Aph- 
thonius volume. Here also in Milton’s essay 
from places yet to be determined——-are gather- 
ings from Cicero, Vergil, and Quintilian, Theo- 
critus, and others—-an unusual honey indeed, 
in which Cicero’s joys of old age are turned 
into the joys of early rising. 

With these observations, let us leave this 
schoolboy effort, which Milton never consider- 
ed worth publishing, and consider his later li- 
terature. In its mature form Milton’s is a high- 
ly complex imitative, and assimilative, literary 
art. Lycidas, for instance, is a mosaic of Mil- 
ton’s readings in classical literature, carefully 
organized according to the conventions of the 
pastoral elegy, and set forth in the formal pat- 
terms of traditional rhetoric. Between the 
“Theme on Early Rising” and the suave logic. 
the artful patterning, and the subtle echoing of 
the ancients in Lycidas, there are indeed great 
differences; but both works nevertheless have 
their origins in St. Paul’s School. The mature 
poet is still writing in essentially the same way 
that he was taught in the school of Colet and 
18. Lucan 9.590: “somni parcissimus ipse 
19. Livy 6.22.7: “vegetum ingenium." 

20. Cicero, De Re Publica 6.10 


nus con ple xus est.” 


‘artior quam solebat 
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IKerasmus, As research in this field continues, 
we are likely to find more and more corrobora- 
this conclusion, and there seems no rea- 
some of you in Classics should not un- 
dertake such’ investigations. Milton’s Latin 
Familiar Letters should be more fully analyzed 
from the standpoint of how he was taught to 
write them and the formularies that he was 
told to consult at St. Paul’s. We need fuller 
rhetorical analyses of Milton’s prose works as 
study of Milton’s grammar 
textbooks as immediate sources for the 
of the classical authors in his later writ- 
Vergil, Milton did not necessarily 
directly to the text of the Aeneid. 
shown, Christopher Marlowe’s 


tion of 
son why 


well as a_ closer 
school 
echoes 
ings lor 
need to go 


As Baldwin has 


first acquaintance with Helen and the face that 


a thousand ships may well have been 
text at Canter 


launched 


made in his school 


prammar 


bury 


MAURICE KELLEY 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Il. LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 
Latin was the first language that I studied. 
Knowing in what high regard my grandfather, 
whom I greatly admired, held the classics, I 
entered most eagerly on the study and from the 
first day--that was 60 years ago--I was fascin- 
ated and still am. I tried to write letters 
to my grandfather in the language. I know that 
the Latin was terrible, but at least I tried. You 
fully expected to use it. I expected my 
teachers to speak it. Imagine my disappoint- 
disappointment? rather astonishment 
that they did not. I am still 


soon 


see, I 


ment 
when I 
astonished. 


learned 


Of course I took Caesar and endured him 
perhaps better than most. I think that I rather 
liked Cicero, but perhaps in the order of the 
small boy who wrote after Christmas: ‘Dear 
Aunt Jane, thank you very much for your pre- 
sent. It was just what I wanted, but not very 
much."’ Meanwhile I carried on correspondence 
with any who would bother to write a young 
lad. I also started reading Cicero’s letters (some 
are wonderful), and his philosophical works, 
De Amicitia, De Senectute, De Officiis. They are 
not too deep for the young. I also struggled with 
Plautus and Terence. 1 read the Aeneid through, 
all Ovid’s Metamorphoses, some of the Tristia 
and loved them all. I read Apuleius’ Metamor- 
phoses, too interesting to be too hard. I read 
some of Horace but gave up Lucretius. I wrote 
two carmina, one the hymn for graduation from 
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the high school, not really a world shaking poem, 
but it pleased the class. In those days one was 
not ostracized for writing a Latin poem. 

When I was sixteen, I was sent to Europe. 
With some difficulty I got a copy of Gesta 
Romanorum, whose tales I enjoyed immensely, 
even though I realized that the Latin was gen- 
erally dreadful. I also bought a copy of the 
Vulgate and enjoyed many of the Old Testament 
tales. 


You see, in those days one could get an 
abundance of Latin texts. American publishers 
then had not become scornful of scholarly books, 
and besides there were the Teubner texts. Hence 
I could try my hand at any author that for 
one reason or another appealed to me. Further- 
more I learned that many English poets had 
written Latin poems. I was, though, chagrined 
that few, if any, American poets had. In this 
field I found Milton and Herbert and Cowper, 
but best of all was Addison whose Pygmaeo- 
Geranomachia delighted me. Nor in all this 
reading did I miss Erasmus, the greatest scholar 
of his age, who would speak naught but Latin, 
who wrote not only voluminously but with the 
greatest ease and much that appealed to a young 
lad. In fact his Colloquia had this purpose. 

In this time I enjoyed two outstanding 
teachers, one in high school, who still lives, re- 
tired, on the West Coast, and in college the 
inimitable Edward K. Rand, nunquam satis 
laudandus, who, alas, had not yet begun teach- 
ing his classes in the language itself. He did 
later. 

At the same time I learned that Latin had 
been written and spoken down to the present 
time and was still written and spoken; that the 
language was not dead but living. Consequently I 
learned that the literature was not summed up 
in the works of a handful of writers that died 
2000 years agone. I became dimly aware then 
of a mistaken adherence to Ciceronianism. No 
greater writer ever lived of a great and beauti- 
ful language. There is no better model for writ- 
ing Latin than Cicero, but adherence to a false 
and sterile Ciceronianism has had a baneful ef- 
fect on this study. But hereof more later. I 
learned, moreover, that through these twenty 
centuries the language had developed normally 
as time went on so that it could encompass the 
expanding field of thought and knowledge, but 
that it had an advantage over the vernaculars 
in that it had a standard, a stable standard, ra- 
ther than one changing widely from generation 
to generation, as in modern language, in which 
the phrases of one generation may have years 
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later an entirely different meaning. It has a 
standard, but is not static. It is not a vernacular 
but it expands, it lives, it breathes. 


Quae cum ita sint, why should such a valu- 
able tongue and literature have fallen into dis- 
esteem? What then should we do? In the first 
place, I believe, I am convinced that it is all 
too often taught with no well-defined goal; 
that too often excuses are given for the study, 
such as: it is good for your English. Of course 
it is. Well taught, that benefit comes ipso facto. 
But it is not solidly taught; too much time is 
wasted; too much boredom is consequently in- 
jected. I shall touch on that later. The remedy: 
the pedantry that insisted on texts lacking in- 
terest for the young must be eliminated and in- 
spiring goals must be set up. It must be shown 
to be useful; that it can be used and with effect. 


Now, if I have in any degree shown, as I 
hope, that Latin lives, I shall now undertake to 
prove that it is useful. If useful mean enhanc- 
ing the cultural reputation of our country and 
raising it in the esteem of other countries, then 
it may be ranked among the very useful; if it 
mean the ability to make friendships, to enter 
into cultured circles in other countries, then it 
should on that score be ranked among the most 
useful. If, however, the useful be predicated on 
naught but the lucrative, then we cannot claim 
that it is the most useful. We Americans have 
a reputation for unusal ability along technolog- 
ical lines but there is considerable doubt abroad 

and I fear me, that it may not be wholly base- 
less that we have the knowledge and the wis- 
dom successfully to assume leadership of the 
Kree World. Technology alone leaves one_ ig- 
norant of languages, of history, of the aspira- 
tions of other people, and of the cultural ties 
native to peoples who have drawn their cultures 
from the same font. I need hardly say that any- 
one travelling abroad is an ambassador of his 
country. If one go abroad largely ignorant of 
his country’s culture and history and in com- 
plete ignorance of alien history and culture and 
languages; if he estimate culture in the number 
of bathtubs and motorcars, such a myopic or 
telescopic view point is unspeakably harmful. 
If he assume, to that languages are un- 
necessary, because all those people understand 
Monglish, that arrogant approach most assuredly 
alienate all those with whom he comes _ in 
touch. Oh, of course they will put up with him 
for his technological gifts, but that is all. No 
respect for him; none for American discipline 
or for America. 


boot, 


In recent months cur pride received a great 
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blow. The Russians whom we considered a 
backward people got Sputnik into outer space 
first. Were we slipping? Dire prophecies were 
issued: it would take us years to catch up. We 
must have more engineers, more scientists. We 
must revise our education. If this scare jolted 
us out of the pride that goeth before a fall, it 
was all to the good. But if it meant that we 
were to cast into the limbo of the despised all 
the cultural studies that make the Full Man. 
then our final state would be worse than the 
first. 

Few sciences as such nourish the mind and 
develop the imagination and I am quite sure 
that engineering does not. In as much as the 
word ‘education’ comes from the same root as 
our word ‘eat’ (by the way, it has nothing to 
do with educere), it means ‘nourish.’ Most other 
subjects are training and should be based on 
solid mental nourishment. He who has learned 
to measure every thing by but the slide rule, 
can hardly know that he is alive, can scarcely 
know what humanity means. He who spends his 
day gazing at gauges may be very precise, but 
he learns not the give and take of daily living. 
He who looks at nature only through the test 
tube misses nature in the same wise as he who 
sees not the forest for the trees. 

Fortunately, however, many powerful voices 
are warning that, however much we need sci- 
entists and engineers—-and who can deny that? 

we must not throw overboard the humanities. 

I understand that some schools have now 
tossed out courses in personal grooming and 
ballroom dancing and other such subjects. The 
results of such courses may not be undesirable 
but surely they have no place in a serious cur- 
riculum. If we insist that serious, cultural sub- 
jects replace them, fine. I am not sure but that 
the worthwhile pupils will like such a change. 
Recently it was reported that in Florida the 
students in some class asked that the subject 
be given them as reports say subjects are pre- 
sented in Russia. The report was that progress 
was much greater and that the students wished 
the speeded up program continued. 

But to get back. Any building to be sound 
and enduring must have a solid foundation laid 
on good soil. So the building of the Full Man, 
be he headed for science, engineering, business. 
or the humanities, must have such a solid un 
derpinning. The good soil is the innate wit, the 
ingenium and indoles, of the individual pupil. 
That solid foundation lies in the humanities, in 
the knowledge of man’s rise and struggle to 
emerge from barbarism into civilization. To be- 
come the Full Man one must learn how we won 
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our freedom; how some people have lost it 
through carelessness and ignorance; one must 
gain insight into the deceptions of Communism 
and the delusions of panaceas. Unless we _ so 
educate our young people, we shall spew forth 
a race of scientific robots, who will be nothing 
but conformists and willing and easy dupes of 
the latest specious propaganda. In short, they 
must learn that our country was not built on 
conformity but on individualism; that our whole 
rise from barbarism lay in the supreme efforts 
of a few strong individuals. 

That all means that we should 
seize the opportunity. Horace said: “carpe diem.” 
Itaque nobis dies carpendus est. We should make 
common cause with the groups advocating and 
teaching sound courses. History! Is not history 
right in our line? Can we not bring appropriate 
classes? Where does Modern 
History begin? In 1776? Or 1688? Or 1453? If 
it starts then, was there nothing before it? 
Surely it started in the dim ages of Greece and 
Rome, and Ancient History so called, is needed 
to give Modern meaning. Can’t we bring that in? 

Mathematics! The 
mathematicians. Mathematics is 
for straight thinking. Let us make common 
cause with mathematicians who wish to pro- 
gress beyond the point of teaching the young 
to count their lunch money. 


classicists 


history into our 


remarkable 
Needed 


were 
logic. 


Greeks 


Literature! Need I comment on the gifts of 
Greece and Rome to our literature and the rich 
fruits that derive thence? I shall forbear and 
get on with my theme. 

Now Latin is the bridge into all these diverse 
fields. We should show how they are all en- 
compassed in a sound and trenchant study of 
Latin. How now shall we inject into this study 
the needed dynamism? Many, if not most of my 
recommendations will be in consonance with 
the resolutions of the First Congress for Living 
Latin.! In a day when education is under pres- 
sure for immediate and practical results, we 
must revamp cur discipline so as to get these 
results. 

First of all we must disabuse parents’ and 
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children’s minds of the false notion that Latin 
is a ‘dead language.’ However greatly I dislike 
to use this trite and overworked phrase, such 
a designation does have a bad psychological im- 
pact, a malign influence on both parents and 
children, particularly on the latter, who are 
looking forward to an active and productive 
life and not to corporeal dissolution. 


Next we must make patent to all that Latin 
literature was not confined to a period of about 
100 years and that period about 2000 years ago. 
On the contrary we must acquaint people with 
this truth that Latin, some good and some bad, 
was not only written and spoken then, but has 
been written and spoken down to the present 
time and is still written and spoken; that no 
language in which anything can be said and 
which two people at least speak is ‘dead.’ 


This leads to the third point: that we must 
wipe pedantry out of the discipline. Now I shall 
be the last to detract from Cicero’s fame and 
reputation as writer of the best and purest Latin, 
but the pedantic attitude that his rhetorical 
language should be the model for all Latin 
writing is nonsense. The note in the dictionar- 
ies, ‘‘not in Cicero or Caesar,” is stifling to one 
trying to write Latin today. Cicero in conver- 
sation did not speak as in formal speech in the 
Senate, nor did Caesar in such cases use the 
language of his Commentaries. As proof of this 
statement read Cicero’s letters, his philosophical 
discourses. Furthermore, we have not everything 
that either of these two wrote, surely not every 
word spoken by them. Perhaps they never wrote 
on a topic demanding this or that word. Had 
they, who knows what word they would have 
used? This never troubled the writers of the 
Renaissance, precise, elegant, and topical writ- 
ers. Are we, for instance, in English confined 
to Chaucer’s or Shakespeare’s or Milton’s vo- 
cabularies? 

That brings me to ‘Made Latin.”’ What in 
the name of common sense is that? Apparently 
it means that some one not born 1500 or more 
years ago and not Roman by birt! has no busi- 
ness to write Latin, and that hi. Latin, how- 
ever good, must be banned. On that basis Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Bagatelles, which even despite 
some grammatical errors have for their charm 
been considered worth reading, must be held to 
be ‘Made French,’”’ hence should be banned. I 
shall grant that such ineptiae as: “Virginia 
habet duas columbas.” “Columbae amant Vir- 
giniam.” “Amatne Virginia columbas?” are 
“made Latin” and dreadful. So is talk about “le 
parapluie de ma tante” “made French” and 
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boresome to a degree. But good and idiomatic 
Latin, whenever written, is Latin and, if in- 
teresting to the pupils, should be substituted 
for what is tedious and boring. In short, reading 
matter should be interesting enough to elicit 
voluntary reading. With such reading comes a 
command of the language and students literarily 
inclined can be induced to continue and be even- 
tually introduced to the best literature and at 
an age when they can appreciate it. In this I 
not only echo the recommendations of the Con- 
gress but the precepts of Erasmus. 

Composition should also be encouraged. This 
has two ends. It makes known to the teacher 
points wherein the pupil is weak. It also, through 
his struggles to express himself lucidly, will 
make more vivid the various phrases of the 
authors read. This composition, however, ex- 
cept for those who wish to travel the full road 
of Latin literature, should be simple, straight- 
forward, grammatical, and precise Latin, de- 
void of rhetorical embellishment. It should be 
for use. Again the resolutions of the Congress. 

I tell the best of my boys: “These sentences 
in the composition books are silly. If you can 
write anything ex animo tuo, ita scribito. Mihi 
multo gratius erit.’ Two or three so do, and 





their compositions are mirific. Often I spend 
the whole hour in nothing but Latin conversa- 
tion. Two are now speaking very well. 

Reading aloud should be encouraged. Mis- 
pronunciations should be as carefully corrected 
as in English or in modern tongues. The collo- 
quial phrases of everyday life should be taught: 
greetings, good-bye, please, thank you; no, thank 
you; yes, no; please hand me this, hand him 
that; the names of foods, etc. I have had boys 
who have never heard the words for milk, 
bread, and the like. In that case how could a 
language be useful or even seem useful? 

I recently asked a boy how many years he 
had studied Latin. “Six,” said he. Tum rogavi: 
“Qui potuisti tantillum discere?” “Oh,” quoth 
he, ‘“‘we fiddled away the first two or three 
years over conjugations and Latin dinners. I 
only learned military words and the like of 
that.” I then told him that after five years he 
should not only write easily but should speak 
and read anything. 

Now the other side of the picture: I started 
a boy in October—-admittedly bright, but not a 
genius; very eager to learn Latin. In early 
March I gave him a passage from Cicero. When 
he finished, I asked: ‘Was that at sight?” “Yes,” 
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said he. Then I gave him a story that I had 
written, said to be too hard for boys who had 
studied two and three years. Though he made 
rather heavy weather of it at first, before he 
was through he went along swimmingly. He 
now reads Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Also, as far 
as vocabulary permits, he tries to speak. He has 
the idea that Latin lives. 

Now teachers should, as far as possible, ad- 
dress the class in Latin. In other words, instead 
of training but the eyes as now, the tongue and 
ears should receive attention. To this end, in 
school refectories, where there is a Spanish or 
a French table there should be a mensa Latina, 
and in Latin clubs conversation should be en- 
couraged. Some years ago I was invited to a 
meeting of the Concilium Latinum in a high 
school. Ut soleo, I gave part of my talk in Latin. 
When I had finished, a girl got up and gave an 
almost literal and correct translation of every 
word that I had said. I was delighted. 

I remember very well, when I was in Har- 
vard, a member of the Deutscher Verein, that 
when we had a meeting (which was usually a 
Beer Night), we all spoke German. That was 
true of the Cercle Francais as well. That was 
the day of the Austauschprofessoren. These 
gentlemen were sent from Germany by the 
Kaiser and all lectured in German. This prac- 
tice later stood me in good stead. Why cannot 
the same be done in Latin? It can. 

The boredom attaching to grammar should 
and must be overcome. I was told at Christmas 
time of a class that had started in September and 
was still muddling over the first declension. 
Heaven forbid such a thing, than which nothing 
could be contrived more effective for instilling a 
hatred of the tongue. 

On the contrary, I tried an experiment this 
year with the aforementioned boy. In the verb 
I first had him learn the personal endings of 
the active, seven all told, except for the perfect, 
gave him the signs for the tenses and moods, and 
said: ‘Now you know the verbs of all conjuga- 
tions.”’ He did. Then to drive it home, I showed 
him the extended paradigms of the four con- 
jugations and asked him whether he would pre- 
fer to learn them by rote. Hardly! ‘‘Then,”’ said 
I, “you had better know the verb.” I taught him 
the passive voice in five minutes. I told him the 
personal endings, and said: “These replace the 
endings of the active. Now you know the 


passive. Give me the second person plural im- 
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perfect subjunctive.” With a few moments’ 
thought he said: “Amaremini.” He can now read, 
as I just said, the Metamorphoses. He also under- 
stands much, as I have said, that I say in Latin, 
and is beginning to try speaking. 

Of course, all students may not be as bright 
as this boy nor as eager, and I have him alone. 
All this is an advantage, but it shows that short- 
cuts can be made. Furthermore, the addiction to 
paradigms is thus in large measure obviated. 
That addiction, I find, is a curse under which 
most boys labor, who were brought up to recite 
them. Once addicted, it is extremely hard to wean 
the student. 

Iam satis, reor, dixi, nam vos taedio afficere 
nolim. Attamen vos hortor ut a Ciceronianismo 
sterili, fucato putidoque desciscatis atque ad 
linguam vivam utilemque vos convertatis. Non 
est dubium quin studiosiores esse discipulos in- 
veniatis et ipsi ex docendo plus voluptatis aequa- 
nimitatisque capiatis. Quo facto, efficietis ut 
administratores inimici detrectatoresque os per- 
fricent. 

Dixi. Valete. 

GOODWIN B. BEACH 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN, 


Ill. MEDIEVAL LATIN 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The phrase ‘Medieval Latin” is employed 
here to designate those forms of Latin that are 
exhibited in the literature produced between 
the end of the fifth century and the end of the 
fifteenth century, a period of one thousand 
years. In a brief summary such as this the 
dates may be taken as only approximations, 
since some Latin writing that appeared after 
the end of the fifth century is nearer to the 
Latin of earlier periods, whilst Latin of a 
medieval cast continued to be produced long 
after Renaissance scholars had revived the clas- 
sical forms. For our purpose we shall be suf- 
ficiently accurate if we consider the Latin pro- 
ductions of 500 to 1500 as, broadly and in gen- 
eral, ‘“‘medieval.”’ 

The genesis of that literature may be traced 
as follows: The spread of Christianity in west- 
ern Europe had created a need for meeting the 
language requirements of a variety of peoples: 
the unlettered masses of Italy, the imperfectly- 
civilized non-Italic peoples outside Italy, the 
better-educated members of the ruling class. 
Those requirements were met by incorporating 
many of the popular—-some of them, crude 
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modes of speech that prevailed among the com- 
mon people of Italy and at the same time as- 
similating elements of the non-Latin tongues 
that were the ordinary channels of communica- 
tion among the peoples designated as “barbar- 
ians.” At first that kind of Latin was stigmatized 
by conservative speakers and writers as a de- 
gradation of the language and for some centuries 
there were to be found, especially in Italy, de- 
votees of “classical’’ Latin who were little bet- 
ter than pedantic purists, and such persons ap- 
proached dangerously near to stifling the na- 
tural evolution of Latin when Charlemagne 
entrusted to Italian grammarians the task of 
imposing upon his realm a “purified’’ Latin, 
i.e., an artificial self-conscious imitation of clas- 
sical models. If that monarch’s purpose had 
been attained, western European culture would 
have been hampered by a burden of specious 
elegance that would have debased Latin to the 
status of a dead language with little, if any, 
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relation to actual life and the interests of normal 
human beings. Fortunately, western Europe 
was spared that evil, for the writers of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries, while striving 
to cleanse their language of vulgarisms, did not 
swerve to the opposite extreme of imitating me- 
chanically the Latin of Cicero but adopted the 
more reasonable course of taking as models 
later writers, Lactantius, Augustine, Leo and 
Gregory, who had succeeded in producing a 
Latin now known as “Christian” Latin that was 
neither above the comprehension of the simple 
nor beneath the adrairation of the learned. And 
to that sane harmonizing of “high with low, 
celestial with terrene’’ we owe the flowering of 
Medieval Latin in such blossoms as the Con- 
ferences of St. Bernard, the Dies Irae, the Imi- 
tation of Christ, literary gems that would never 
have come into being if the classicists of the 
court of Charlemagne had prevailed. 

I shall now touch briefly on some notes of 
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Medieval Latin that chiefly distinguish it from 
Classical Latin. 

(1) The literature is largely religious, though 
by no means exclusively such. Beside the writ- 
ings of churchmen are to be found the produc- 
tions of secular thinkers, as well as legal texts, 
documents, whereof the 
Vagna Carta will 
examples. 


charters, and similar 
successive promulgations of 
readily suggest themselves as 


(2) The 


are us ually 


simple and the sentences 
frequently enriched with 


style is 
short, less 
ubordinate clauses 
(3) The 
often 
Ie.g the 


reduced 


clas 


forms 1s 
two or three 
indicative oc- 


number of verb 


one form serving for 


ical forms imperfect 


where it has to be rendered by the pluper- 


curs 
fect indi 
ubjunctive. 

(4) Abstract 
ould have 
the abstract 
Bible or from 


ative or perhaps by the _ pluperfect 
terms are used where classical 
adhered to concrete terms 
terms are derived from 


theological works. 


writers 
and most of 
the Vulgate 

5) There are and constructions hor- 
rowed non-Latin tongues, many of them 
picturesquely arrayed in a Latin garb whereby 
their meaning is half revealed and half concealed. 


words 


from 


(6) There are devices, notably stress accent 
and rime, that are foreign to Classical Latin, and 
there is a fondness for playing on words, a prac- 
tice imitated from St. Augustine. 
numerous neologisms, old 
words endowed with new meanings and new 
words introduced that were unknown in Clas- 
sical Latin. Here are a few specimens: partic- 
ularitas, ens (an invented present participle for 
esse and generally used as a noun), ratio, per- 
cipere, salutare (as a synonym for salus), re- 
pugnare, and that appalling tongue-twister ra- 
tiocinatio, a forerunner of the post-Medieval 
monstrosity honorificabilitudinitatibus. 


(7) There are 


(8) There are constructons at which a writer 
of the classical period would have shuddered, 
such as impossible est (for fieri nequit) and 
vuletur quod non. 

These elementary comparisons might be con- 
tinued further but probably they will suffice to 
prepare the young student trained in Classical 
Latin for what he will encounter in Medieval 
Latin, problems with which his Latin dictionary 


will help him little, if at all. 


Now, why should Medieval Latin be studied? 
First, there is the value of the literature itself, 
a fact that no longer requires to be stressed. 
There is now a gratifying recognition that Me- 
dieval Latin enshrines a literature that for var- 
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rety, for richness, for historical value, is beyond 
price. That literature is the channel through which 
has been transmitted to us the tradition of west- 
ern civilization and that channel must be kept 
open. There is, however, a danger that the re- 
vived appreciation of Medieval Latn may, in the 
hands of unskilful enthusiasts, issue in a fad 
that will end in forcing Medieval Latin into a 
role similar to that played by Classical Latin in 
the darkest days of the Renaissance. That would 
be another victory for the half-educated. Sit 
modus in rebus. To cultivate Medieval Latin 
does not imply that we abandon Classical Latin. 
We must cling to botn, so that while reveling in 
the sonority of Cicere we may yield to the 
charming naiveté of Thomas a Kempis. Oportet 
haec facere, et illa non omittere. 

In addition, the study of Medieval Latin 
sheds light on the genesis of the Romance lan- 
guages and greatly assists the learner to master 
them. A student who is familiar with the Latin 
hymns we sing in church and can repeat from 
memory passages from The Imitation will ex- 
perience less difficulty with the grammar of 
French or Italian or Spanish, for he will know 
how those languages grew. To take a simple 
instance: He finds that in the Latin of sixth- 
century Gaul the future of a verb was some- 
times formed by adding to the principal verb 
the auxiliary habere, so that in the Athanasian 
Creed the classical resurgent yields to resurgere 
habent. That shows him how the French je dirai 
and the Spanish yo diré have grown out of ego 
dicere habeo, which was the way a man of 
Lyons of about A.D. 550 would have said “I shall 
say” (ego dicam). And when from his study 
of the languages he advances to a deeper study 
of the literatures, he will, if he possesses a liter- 
ary sense, see for himself that but for Medieval 
Latin the literatures of Italy, of France, of 
Spain, of Portugal, would never have been born. 

Now, how can Medieval Latin be taught? The 
supply of lexicons and grammars is woefully 
inadequate. Works life Forcellini and Ducange 
are obviously out of the question for the class- 
room and were not intended for such use. The 
teacher has to resort to direct study of the text, 
illustrating the points to be noted by reference 
to Classical Latin, with which the student is al- 
ready familiar. The task requires extra effort 
but is not excessive. It will be rendered less dif- 
ficult when we obtain a Lexicon of Medieval La- 
tin, a Grammar of Medieval Latin, and a volume 
of selected readings with the usual apparatus of 
introductions and notes. The supply of those 
works may be entrusted to organizations such 
as The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
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States. While waiting for them to meet that 
need we must perforce to do what we can with 
the material we find in the Vulgate Bible, the 
Roman Missal, the Roman Breviary, the ser- 
mons of St. Thomas Aquinas and The Imitation 
of Christ. But a competent guide will be en- 
couraged on finding how much can be ac- 
complished even with that restricted equipment, 
how easily a student can be made to feel at ease 
when he has become accustomed to a language 
that has been the vehicle of spiritual and intellec- 
tual nourishment for countless generations. And 
the teacher will be especially heartened when 
he hears his students singing in the school 
chapel “O Salutaris Hostia” and “Tantum ergo 
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CICERO THE LAWYER AS SEEN 
IN HIS CORRESPONDENCE* 


As we begin to discuss the light thrown by 
Cicero’s letters upon his career as a lawyer, it 
will be well to keep in mind a cardinal principle 
of Cicero himself (De Officiis 1.7): omnis... 
institutio debet a definitione proficisci, “every 
systematic discusson should proceed from a de- 
finition.” Whether we discuss Cicero the lawyer 
sub specie aeternitatis, as Judge Wilkin did, or 
whether we regard the all too temporal aspects 
of the author’s legal career, as we shall attempt 
to do in this paper, it seems appropriate to begin 
by asking ourselves, ‘In the context of Roman 


culture as it existed at the end of the Republic, 
what do we mean by the word ‘lawyer’ ’’? 

In attempting to answer this question we 
are greatly assisted by Fritz Schulz’s brilliant 
and readable History of Roman Legal Science.” 


Sacramentum,’ hymns that centuries ago be- 
came interwoven in the life of western man, 
and when he listens to them reciting “Salve, 
Regina, Mater Misericordiae,’ the anthem that 
helped Columbus to discover America. It mat- 
ters little, if it matters at all, that the students 
do not uniformly attain a lofty standard of * Paper read at the Autumn Meeting of CAAS, At 
vocalization; it matters greatly that when they _ lantic City, N.J., Nov, 29, 1958 
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Schulz divides the Roman jurists of Cicero’s day 
into two main classes: the jurisconsults and the 
advocates. The former were legal advisers, 
consulted by magistrates, by advocates, and by 
private individuals. They were the true scientists 
of Roman law, the founders of Roman juris- 
prudence. Many of them kept aloof from politics ; 
most appeared at trials only occasionally, some 
not at all.4 The advocates (oratores, patroni) were 
the actual trial lawyers. Unlike their counter- 
parts in our own day, these men did not have 
to have a thorough legal training; indeed, Marcus 
Antonius, the grandfather of the triumvir, and 
a leading advocate in the generation preceding 
Cicero’s, is represented as despising the study of 
law.” At the minimum, the advocate needed only 
sufficient knowledge of the law to enable him 
to understand and to use wisely the advice of the 
iuris consultus; more than this, in the outfit of 
an advocate, might be considered splendid furni- 
ture, lauta supellex,® but it was not viewed as 
an indispensable part of his equipment. 


Where does Cicero fit into this picture? When 
one remembers that he studied law with the two 
famed jurisconsults named Scaevola, Quintus 
Mucius the augur, consul in 117, and Quintus 
Mucius the pontifex, consul in 95—-the latter 
acclaimed as the father of Roman law?—-; that 
he wrote treatises De Legibus and De Re Pub- 
lica, and a third work, now lost, De lure Civili 
in Artem Redigendo,® one would be inclined to 
conclude that he was a iuris consultus. Indeed, he 
who searches through Ciceronian bibliography 
will find two compiete books which take this 
conclusion for granted, for one is entitled Cicéron 
Jurisconsulte,? the’ other, much more recent. 
Cicerone Giureconsulto.!°0 That Cicero was not 
in fact a jurisconsult has been amply established 
by present-day scholarship,!! though his influ- 


Schulz 43 
Schulz . P 55, tic. De Oratore 
212 

Ibid. 1.171. 

Ibid. 1.165; cf. Schulz 45 

Cf. Schulz 64, 94, 
8. Gellius 1.22.7; cf. Schulz 69 
9. Armand Gasquy, Cicéron Jurisconsulte (Paris: Thorin, 
1887) 
10. Emilio Costa, Cicerone Giureconsulto (Bologna 
Zanichelli, 1927). 
1] Schulz 44-45, 72, 75. Cf. also Biagio Brugi, Ren 
diconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di 
Scienze Morah, Storiche, e Filologiche, Ser. 5, Vol. 29 
(1920) 117-124; V.-A. Georgesco, “Nihil hoc ad_ ius, 
ad Ciceronem!,” Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1948) 189-206 
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ence on the development of Roman law has 
been highly rated by a recent critic.!2 That Ci- 
cero did not consider himself a jurisconsult can 
be shown from writings other than his Letters: 
the briefest and most telling proof is his own 
recital of the bon mot often uttered by the juris- 
consult Aquilius Gallus. Whenever he was con- 
sulted on an issue of fact rather than of law, 
he would say Nihil hoc ad ius, ad Ciceronem, 
“This has nothing to do with law; it’s a matter 
for Cicero!’13 We shall see further evidence of 
Cicero’s attitude in this regard when we turn to 
his correspondence. 

Cicero, then, was a lawyer in the sense of 
being an orator, a patronus, the optimus ommum 
patronus of his time, as Catullus (49.7) calls 
him; one who, basically if not profoundly trained 
in the law, 14 and a superb orator—disertissimus 
Romuli nepotum—stood ready to assist litigants 
with his eloquence, practical knowledge of the 
law, and, as time went on, with his accumulated 
fund of experience, It was in this way that 
Cicero employed his talents from the time when 
he was twenty-five years old, in 81 B.c.,!° with 
some interruptions, to be sure, until 43 B.c., the 
year of his death, when he was almost sixty- 
four. Thus his legal career spanned almost forty 
years; of these, approximately the last twenty- 
five are represented, with some gaps, by his ex- 
tant correspondence. 

We come to the query which underlies this 
paper: what light is shed upon Cicero's legal 
career by a persual of his letters? It may be 
said at the outset that this illumination is less 
than might be expected. Petersson overstates 
the case when he says, ‘‘His letters ... are filled 
with legal puns and allusions, especially when ad- 
dressed to his legal friends.’"16 One learns vastly 
more in the Letters about Cicero the politician 
about Cicero the littérateur, and, most important- 
ly, about Cicero the man. But certain points do 
stand out clearly as one reads the Letters with 
care, One we have mentioned already: Cicero did 


12. Hans J. Mette, Ius Civile in Artem Redactum (Got 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1954) 50-64. The 
title of this work is adapted from that of Cicero's lost 
treatise: cf, n. 8, above. Cf. also Maurice Pallasse, “Cicé 
ron et les Sources des Droits,” Annales de l'Université 
de Lyon, Ser. 3, Fasc. 8 (Paris: Librairie du 
Sirey, n.d.). 

13. Cic. Topica 51; cf. Schulz 44 
14. Cic. Brutus 150 (Brutus 

videris, inquit, tantum iuris civilis 
tum Satis esset oratorl. .. . 

15. With the oration Pro Quinctio; cf. RE s. v. “M 
Tullius Cicero (29), VII A 833.44-45. 
16. Torsten Petersson, Cicero (Berkeley 
California Press, 1920) 114 
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not for a moment consider himself one of Rome's 
jurisconsults. In a letter of 46 B.c. (Fam, 4.3.4) 
to Servius Sulpicius, one of the most eminent 
members of that group, clear dis- 
tinction between Sulpicius’ scientia and his own 
ars, a distinction which is elaborated, to the de 
finite advantage of the ars oratoria over the 
scientia iuris civilis, in the Brutus (150-153). 
\vain, in a discussion of a legal point in a letter 
to Rufus (Fam. 5.20.3), he says docuerunt enim 
ne periti_ homines, a degree of humility which 
Cicero would scarcely have expressed in regard 
to a subject in which he considered himself a 
master.17 And again to Sulpicius, he 
a legal formula with the remark ut vos soletis 
in formulis: not nos, please note, but vos!!* 


he makes a 


quotes 


The matter, however, goes beyond the rejec 
tion of the status of jurisconsult. The Letters 
seem to me to lack any sense of enthusiasm for 
the practice of the law per se, apart from the 


extrinsic benefits which came from it. We do, 
to be sure, get a glimpse of a whole world of 
professional activity--a regnum iudiciale, a ju 
dicial realm in which one patronus is said to reign 
supreme. In an early letter to Atticus (Alt. 
1.1.1), 65 B.c., Cicero attributes this regnum:.to 
Aquilius Gallus; five before, he had as- 
Hortensius (1 Verr. 35); in 57 
B.C., after his return from exile, he 
his own splendor forensis as quite 
(Att. 4.1.3.), and eleven years later he expressly 
bewails his own regnum (Fam. 
9.18.1). That he was echoing popular feeling in 
attributing this regnum to himself appears cer- 
tain from a passage in Quintilian (10.1.112) 
Yet apart from the passages cited, one finds little 
expressed but discontent with legal practice. As 
early as 60 B.c., in a letter to Atticus (Att. 
2.1.3), he calls the type of speech used in the 
law-courts refractariolum genus, a hair-splitting 
style. In 54 B.c., and again in 52 (Q.F. 2.16 {15}. 
1, Fam. 7.2.4), he complains of being distracted 
(numquam districtiorem, distinemur) and 
about (iactari, Q.F. 3.5-6.4) by forensic 
work; his only real intellectual accomplishment 
is limited to the walks which he takes in the 
intervals of his practice (Q.F. 3.3.1). With this 
feeling expressed a decade and more before 
Caesar’s emergence as dictator, we may accept 
with more credence Cicero’s statement to Atticus 
in 45 B.c. (Att. 12.21.5, 13.20.4) that he always 
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wanted to avoid the practice of law, even in 
his best days (forum . unde etiam bonis meis 
rebus fugiebam), and that now he found it easy 
to despise it.19 In two letters from Cilicia (Fam. 
2.8.1.,7.32.2) he admonishes friends at home, half 
humorously, not to believe that he is interested 
in adjournments of trials or in other legal 
gossip. He is more concerned, he protests, over 
his proprietary rights as a humorist (urbanitatis 
possessionem, Fam. 7.32.2). When we contrast 
these two letters with one to Atticus of the same 
year (Att. 5.13.3) in which he implores his close 
friend and confidant above all to keep him posted 
on the status of trials, both those settled and 
those not yet in progress, we realize that Cicero’s 
disdain for the law-courts may be nothing in 
large part but a pose; but that he should have 
assumed such a pose is itself indicative of the 
low priority which he assigned to his legal ca- 
reer aS an element in his quest for fame. One 
may speculate that Cicero would not have been 
entirely grateful to us for choosing an aspect of 
his legal career as a topic for the bimillennial 
observance of the year of his death. Much more 
to our hero’s liking would undoubtedly have been 
the change which Eulenberg, in 1949, made 
in the title of his 1932 publication Cicero, Der 
Rechtsanwalt, Redner, Denker, und_ Staats- 
mann:°9 lawyer, orator, thinker, and statesman. 
In the later edition, the word for lawyer is omit- 
ted—and to be thought of as statesman, thinker, 
and orator is surely the way in which Cicero 
would have preferred to be remembered. 


We cannot tell whether the attitude of Ci- 
cero himself or that of Atticus is reflected in 
the fact that so little mention of legal topics?! 
occurs in the entire corespondence which Cicero 
addressed to his closest friend. We should scarce- 
ly imagine, if we did not know it from other 
sources, that T. Pomponius had been Cicero’s 
fellow law-student in his attendance upon Q. 
Mucius Scaevola the augur.22 

Seldom in the Letters as a whole does Cicero 
comment upon the cetails of his court-room ac- 
tivities. As a side remark, to illustrate a query 
to Paetus about his epistolary style, he mentions 
two varieties of forensic oratory which he prac- 
tices: the plainer style (swbtilius) for private 
cases, the more adorned (ornatius) for public 


19 See also Fam. 5.15.4, 7.33.2. 

20. Herbert Eulenberg, Cicero (Berlin: Wolff, 1932 
ed. Wiesbaden: der Greif, 1949). 

21. Cf. Ate: -1.556.,. 1.106, 1.20.7, 3.23. passim, 6.1.15 
6.2 passim. 

22. Cic. De Legibus 1.13: cf 
XVI 435.3-4 
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trials (Fam. 9.21.1). Again, he speaks disparag- 


ingly of his oration, which we possess, Pro Rege 


Deiotaro (Fam. 9.12.2). He does seem to enjoy 
his reputation as a court-room wit. In a letter to 
Lentulus (Fam. 1.9.19) he summarizes with ob- 
vious relish a passage from his speech in defence 
of Vatinius in which he quoted several verses 
from a parasite’s speech in Terence’s Hunuchus, 
and then pointed out that he would follow the 
parasite’s advice in dealing with the case in 
question. Just as Terence’s soldier is urged to 
mention Pamphila every time his mistress makes 
mention of his rival Phaedria, so he, Cicero, is 
going to play off his Publius, the defendant Va- 
tinius, against the optimates’ Publius, the notori- 
ous Clodius Pulcher. “I said it not only once,” he 
says triumphantly, “but over and over again, to 
the satisfaction of gods and men,” deis homini- 
busque approbantibus. On another’ occasion, 
Cicero expresses chagrin that he had not been 
able to appear in defence of Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, on trial for maiestas: Quos ego risus 
excitassem!, “how I would have made them 
laugh!,’”’ says he (Fam. 3.11.2). His sensitiveness 
to the reactions of the audience is shown, if we 
may depart from the Letters for a moment, by 
a passage in the De Finibus (4.74), where he says 
“T played up to the crowd somewhat” in the 
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speech Pro Murena: aliquid . . . coronae datum. 

Apart from the gratification which his sway 
over audiences gave him, and also apart from 
the substantial tangible rewards which he re- 
ceived in the form of gifts and bequests,?* what 
returns did Cicero seek from this legal career 
toward which he seems to have entertained such 
ambivalent feelings? 

First and foremost, one may confidently 
assert, he sought to gain political advantage. So, 
in 65 B.Cc., he contemplated, albeit without en- 
thusiasm, the idea of defending Catiline in a 
trial which occurred two years before the date 
of the conspiracy. His hope was that, if he won 
an acquittal for Catiline, the latter would aid 
him in his candidacy for the consulship (Att. 
1.2.1). Conversely, in the same year he refused 
to serve as counsel to Atticus’ uncle Caecilius, 
because this might alienate the support of one of 
his political backers (Att. 1.1.3-4). He says to 
Atticus, rather naively, “If you want to be a 
little hard on me, you'll think it was political 
ambition which stood in the way’; then he vir- 
tually admits that it was, and asks Atticus for 
forgiveness in view of the high stakes involved 
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Even as a judge, Cicero let political considera- 
tions weigh heavily with him. If he rejected 
a first impulse to acquit a politically powerful 
defendant, Gaius Macer, it was not the ethical 
consideration which moved him, but the fact that 
in the long run more votes would be won from 
the public approval of the conviction than the 
defendant could muster in his gratitude for an 
wquittal (Att. 1.4.2). 

Closely akin to specific political advantage, 
and naturally supplanting it Cicero had 
gained the highest elective offce, was the ac- 
quisition through his legal practice of the posi- 
tion of influence and prestige which could be 
expected to result from the gratitude of prom- 
inent persons on the one hand, and from popular- 
ity among the common people on the other. To 
this sort of thing we have many references in 
the Letters. In one (Q.F. 2.3.6) he tells his 
brother Quintus how he worked into a speech 
in defence of Bestia a considerable eulogy upon 
Sestius, “and I tell you this because you have 
often reminded me in your letters of how impor- 
tant it is to retain Sestius’ will."’ More 
general is his explicit statement in another letter 
to Quintus (Q.F. 2.16 {15}].1): Ha hoc labore 
magnam gratiam magnamque dignitatem sum 
collecturus. The last quotation is from a letter 
we have already cited as containing a complaint 
that he was badly distracted by his legal work 


once 


good 


That Cicero’s expectations of gratitude from 
prominent politicians were not always fulfilled 
is shown by his remarks about Dolabella (Fam. 


3.10.5). He had defended him successfully and 
with great effort, on two separate occasions, 
against charges involving possible loss of civil 
rights. Dolabella, however, did not seem properly 
aware of his debt to Cicero at a time when his 
help was needed. On the other side of the ledger 
is a letter from Curius, who avows (Fam. 7.29.1) 
that whatever he is, whatever he has, his very 
possession of human dignity (quod homines ex- 
istimemur), he owes to Cicero. One must add 
that this instance of gratitude may be nothing 
more than a lively sense of favors yet to come, 
for it is joined with a fervent request for con- 
tinued support! 

In other letters, we find what strikes us as 
a genuine sense on Cicero’s part of devotion to 
the general public. “IT was able in former days,”’ 
says he in 46 B.c. (Fam. 4.13.3), “to offer help 
to lowly men,” obscuris hominibus.24 In the same 
year an old client calls him omniwm patronus, 
every man’s lawyer (Fam. 6.7.4). 

A few letters show us Cicero not commenting 


Cf. also Att. 2.22.3 
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on his legal practice, but in a sense actually prac- 
ticing law. In two epistles, one to his brother 
Quintus, then propraetor of Asia (Q.F. 1.2.10- 
11), the other to Sallustius, proquaestor of 
Syria (Fam. 2.17.2), he gives concrete legal 
opinions which he intends that his correspond- 
ents act upon; in the latter he even uses the 
formal verb censeo. In five other letters Cicero 
goes specifically into the analysis of pending 
cases, but merely with a view to recommending 
that another man——magistrate or advocate—take 
an interest in the litigants as a personal favor 
to him.? 

In one of the letters just cited, we find a 
note of good-humored banter directed toward 
Cicero’s fellow-barristers: “I know you big law- 
yers (vos magnos patronos)—a man has to com- 
mit murder if he wants to secure your services” 
(Fam. 2.14). The same bantering tone appears in 
a letter to L. Valerius (Fam. 1.10), whom he ad- 
dresses formally as jurisconsult, and then adds, 
“Why shouldn’t I make you feel good, especially 
in these days when effrontery is a permissible 
substitute for legal knowledge?” In a subsequent 
letter to Appius Claudius Pulcher (Fam. 3.1.3), 
he commends this same Valerius as L. Valerius 
the jurisconsult, “even if he isn’t really a juris- 
consult—for I want to be more scrupulous in my 
precautionary formula about him than he is in 
issuing such formulae to others.’’ When he goes 
on to describe Valerius warmly as a_ beloved 
friend and intimate associate, we may be sure 
that the disparaging remarks are meant to be 
taken as mere persiflage, and Schulz is undoubt- 
edly justified in including L. Valerius in his 
canon of jurisconsults on Cicero’s testimony 
alone.?° 

I have saved for final mention the one group 
of letters which are predominantly legal in tone, 
and which, if they were characteristic of the 
whole corpus, would amply justify the remark 
of Petersson which I deprecated earlier. These 
are the seventeen letters to C. Trebatius Testa,2? 
who began his juristic career as a protégé of 
Cicero’s, became a well-known and thoroughly 
respected jurisconsult, lived unharmed through 
the civil strife which separated the Republic 
from the Principate, and was a friend of Horace’s 
as he had been of Cicero’s. We all remember the 
playful way in which Horace introduces him 
as his interlocutor in the dialogue—the first 
Satire of the second book—in which Horace asks 


25. Fam. 2:14,-13,28a, 30; 56, 58 
26. Schulz 48 
Fam. 7.6-22; cf. Schultz 43 
VI A 2251-2261; Supy 
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for literary criticism, and is given instead legal 
opinions, couched in the traditional language of 
the responsa, or atleastina parody of it. Horace’s 
handling of Trebatius here, like his treatment 
of Aristius Fuscus in Satires 1.9, indicates that 
the learned jurist dearly loved his joke. This 
goes far to explain the bantering tone of most 
of the seventeen letters with which we are here 
concerned. 

In 54 B.c, Cicero sent Trebatius to Julius Cae- 
sar in Gaul with a warm letter of recommenda- 
tion (Fam. 7.5.3.; cf. Q.F. 2.13[15a}.3): “He is 
the leader of his profession in the civil law, a 
man of extraordinary memory, and of the high- 
est legal learning.’ Trebatius went in the ex- 
pectation—which apparently was _ fulfilled—of 
improving his financial status; but he found 
the military environment and the wildness of 
the country almost insupportable. It took all of 
Cicero’s persuasive powers to keep him from 
packing up and returning to Rome. In the thir- 
teen letters belonging to this episode (Fam. 7.6- 
18), interspersed with the serious advice to per- 
severe in the Gallic adventure, there is a great 
deal of good-natured ribbing, most of it cen- 
tering upon the incongruity of a man of law 
among the warring tribes of Gaul. Cicero even 
speaks (Fam. 7.6.2) of Trebatius as accompany- 
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ing Caesar to Britain, and warns him, as a man 
who has learned to take precautionary measures 
for others, not to be so incautious himself as 
to be entrapped—-by the British charioteers, the 
essedarti. With a play on the word sapio, which 
in addition to its regular signifcance, was em- 
ployed in legal circles with the specific mean- 
ing of “be learned in the law,’ Cicero adapts 
to the current situation a line from the Medea 
of Ennius: Qui ipse sibi sapiens prodesse non 
quit, nequiquam sapit, “A lawyer who can’t help 
himself is wasting his time as a lawyer.” Thus 
he anticipates in reverse the American proverb, 
“He who is his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client.” In the same vein Cicero twits Trebatius 
with the possibility of being burlesqued in a 
mime of Laberius under the title ‘The Lawyer 
in Britain’—Mira enim persona induci potest 
Britannici consultti (Fam. 7.11.2). At any rate, 
he assures him (Fam. 7.10.1) that in the event of 
a trip to Britain he would indubitably enjoy 
the distinction of being the foremost jurist on 
the island. “You ought to be glad that you've 
come to a part of the world where you really 
seem to have some legal training,” he remarks. 

In regard to the physical discomforts of a 
Gallic winter, Cicero gravely advises Trebatius 
to use an excellent stove; Mucius and Manilius, 
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he notes in legal style, concur (Fam, 7.10.2). A 
pun on the Gallic name Treviri, based on its re- 
semblance to the word Tresviri, the title of vari- 
ous Roman boards of three magistrates (Fam. 
7.13.2); the suggestion that in the illiterate wild- 
erness Trebatius has forgotten how to write, with 
the remark that, without him to draw up their 
writs, fewer clients will lose their cases—these 
and similar spoofs seem to have brought pleasure 
to writer and reader alike. To the principal edi- 
tors of the Letters, Tyrrell and Purser, quos 
honoris causa nomino, many of these jests seem 
forced, trite, or insipid:?® one can only say 
autres temps et autres leux, autre moeurs. 

But even Tyrrell and Purser warmly admire 
the letter (Fam. 7.22) with which we shall 
close: “There is no letter in the collection,” they 
say ad locum, “. .. more natural and more spon- 
taneous than this... .”” The time is 44 B.c., ten 
years after the Gallic episode; whether before 
or after the Ides of March we have no way of 
knowing. But dictatorship, assassination, civil 
war, and death by proscription seem far away; 
we have instead two good friends, men of the 
law, no longer protector and protégé, for the 
ind Purser’s notes to Fam 


8. See Tyrrell 
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passage of a decade has diminished the differ- 
ence in their ages and positions. The letter tells 
its own story. “You made fun of me last night 
at our drinking party,” Cicero writes to Trebat- 
ius, ‘because I said that there was a controversy 
as to whether an heir could rightly bring a suit 
for theft if the event occurred before he assumed 
the status of heir. And so, though I got home 
well wined (bene potus), and quite late, I none 
the less made a note of the chapter in which the 
controversy is discussed, and have sent a copy 
to you. I did this so that you might realize that 
the opinion which you kept claiming no one held 
was actually held by Sextus Aelius, Manius Ma- 
nilius, and Marcus Brutus. I, however, concur 
with Scaevola and Testa.’”’ The graciousness with 
which, in these last few words of the last letter 
he wrote to Trebatius, Cicero couples the younger 
man’s name with that of the revered father of 
Roman law, is surely a fitting note on which to 
end this brief inquiry into the light—and in this 
case the warm, friendly light—-which Cicero’s 
correspondence casts on his career as a lawyer. 
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H. D. F. Kitto. Sophocles 
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niversity 


Few men have the acumen of writing books on class 
ical subjects that have achieved the distinction and wide 
circulation that the publications of H. D. F. Kitto have. 
The Greeks, Greek Tragedy, Form and Meaning in Drama 
have already become standard works in the field of Greek 
literary criticism. Kitto has been much interested in get- 
ting at the general literary significance of Greek drama 
especially and has often re jected the af pellation of scholar 
for that of critic. The latest of his contributions to the 
tudy of Greek drama is an excellent little book contain 
ing three lectures delivered at King’ Newcastle 
upon-Tyne, in the University of Durham, in November 


1956 


1 
s College, 


The particular point of this book is to stress the inter 
relationship of the human and divine elements of Sopho 
lean drama The first lecti re uses the lectra ot Sopho 
cles as an illustration of the human element. Kitto’s aim 1s 
to show that Sophocles was “not only a superb artist but 
also a profound thinker” (p. 1). Kitto wants the reader 
to see that both th 1uman and divine elements are in 
and thi nderstanding of this drama in 
operating together 


tegral 
olves the ability te e th lement 


the Electra principally 
) ther more illustrations from the Antigone 
the other plays, shows the importance of the gods 
Sophocles “These collectively, ay 


cture, again using 


gods, 


religion in 
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the natural order of events; they are not ‘supernatural 
at all, except that they are immortal and omnipresent” (p 
40). Kitto sees the religious element not merely as a matter 
surface coloration, conventional religiosity, 
or theological debating but as an 
jramatic structure, 

The third lecture attempts to tie the 
lectures together. Many modern critics tend to overem 
phasize the human or humanistic contribution of Sopho 
cles, thus failing to connect convincingly the religious 
aspects ol Sophox lean drama to the human. Much of this 
failure 1S due to modern conceptions Or misconceptions 
about religion, Greek religion specifically. Kitto attempt 
to clarify some of errors, ~ The theoi were 
immanent rather than transcendent, sharply distinguished 
indeed from men in their power and immortality, but not 
In relation to the physical 
creators but rather the con 


ol sentiment, 
integral part of the 


previous two 


these 


exterior to our 
universe the theo: are not its 
trolling forces within it, thos 
pen, like rain or earthquakes” 
theoi, individually or collectively, were 
it pattern of } 


universe 


e which cause things to hap 
(p. 44). Again, ~ The 
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never intended as 


what ought to he they are a statement of 
what is” (p. 46) 
This leads to a 
Diké, which many reader: 
imilar discussion in Kitto’s 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Here, in his most 
inal statements 
of order, regularity 


brillant discussion ot the idea of 
will wish to compare with the 
Greek Tragedy (New York 
1954), pp. 139-142, 150-155 
recent publication, Kitto reaffirms his 
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sentially one unified world; the gods are not whimsical 
nor is the course of human action arbitrarily decreed by 
some nebulous “blind fate.’ ““Therefore the divine activ- 
ity in the plays provide them, so to speak, with a system 
of co-ordinates against which we can read off the perma- 
nent significance of the particular action” (p. 57). 

The Greek drama will find littl 
to quarrel with in Kitto’s latest publication that is, if 
he hasn't already debated Kitto’s views (often change- 
able) in works. This “total” view of Sophocles 
is refreshing and well worth reviewing 
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lisher’s notice of the book speaks of a friendly conten- 
tion between these colleagues over the merits and the 
modalities of the Greek way and the Roman way, a con- 
tention which must be very profitable to their students. 

It is a little difficult to see, however, how the actual 
book in hand is to be used. The topics selected are in- 
teresting. No topic, however, receives extended enough 
treatment to make it clear and forceful for the ordinary 
student or for the reading public. The data given on any 
topic are likely to range through several centuries of 
time, although there is no solid core of historical treat- 
ment to enlighten the student or the ordinary reader as 
to the essential differences between periods. The book 
would hardly seem to contain enough information to be 
used as supplementary reading in courses on Roman his- 
tory or on the Roman authors in translation. 

RICHARD M. 
YORK UNIVERSITY 


Haywoop 
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MICHAEL GRANT (ed.). Roman Readings: Translations 
from Latin Prose and Poetry. (‘Penguin Classics.”’) 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 464. $0.95. 


There is admittedly an ever constant demand for inex 
pensive anthologies. Anthologies are, of course, no sub- 
stitute for complete works nor do they necessarily give 
you any real idea of a given literature as far as the ori- 
ginal language is concerned. Roman Readings is a care- 
fully arranged volume of selections from Roman literature, 
containing both and poetry, that tries to be both 
representative and readable 


Pp rose 


The selections are organized under five parts: I: The 
Republicans; Il: The Augustans; III: The Early Empire; 
IV: The Imperial Peace; V: The North Africans. They 
range from Plautus to St. Augustine, with practically 
all the standard authors represented, with the exception, 
for some unexplained reason, of Tibullus. Each author is 
preceded by a very brief introduction and the general in 
troduction 1s also extremely brief. There is a list of signif 
Roman dates (p. 456), sources and acknowledge- 
(457-460), and, again, a very brief bibliography 


icant 
ments 
(462) 
Professor Grant, currently Vice-Chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Khartoum and author of numerous works on 
an numismatics and history, has endeavored to bring 
interested reader a survey of Roman literature in 
h translations that he thinks reflect the original 
literary merit in their own right. Consequently 
the collection is not composed entirely of “modern” trans- 
but contains many olde versions of striking beauty, 
Sidney, Swift, Byron, Dryden, and 


to the 
Engh 


an | have 


lations, 
€.f by 
Johnson 


Lovelace e, 


There 1s obviou ly much to be covered in such a vol- 
me and all the selections will not please all readers. The 
S¢ lections from Plautus and Terence would be me aningle 
knows nothing about Roman comedy 
there way to illustrate a 
drama and that is by reproducing an entire play. This 
anthology has the good feature of including prose pas 
sages, but the notes are inadequate, and this will inevitably 
present real problems to the general reader. There should 
also have been a solid introduction on the principal char- 
acteristics of Roman literature, its chief representatives, 
and what significant contributions they made. The sources 
of the excerpts should have been printed either before 
or directly after the passages instead of at the back of 
the book, to which the reader must fumble to find out 
what work he is reading. Grant does try in his intro- 
duction to single authors to give some information with 


re ader who 


really 


to a 


seems to be only one 
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respect to their influence on English and European litera 
ture, but this is all too brief and much too bibliographical 

In my opinion, the book will have limited usefulness 
for the general reader and little for the classical scholar. 
This does not mean that Roman Readings is a bad book; 
it is, in fact, a fine collection of representative excerpts 
It will perhaps be of considerable value for teachers of 
Latin in secondary schools who would like to utilize fin: 
English translations from Roman literature for class illus- 
tration and for supplementing the student's view of that 
literature. Its use in college classes would be limited, but it 
could probably be used to supplement whole works read 11 
Latin or in English translation. Classical teachers at all 
levels will find it a refreshing review of the Roman world 
of belles lettres. 
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216; 42 maps; 620 ill. $15.00. 

This book is a superlative service ot technology in be 
half of the more than an “atlas,” or 
collection of cultural and_ historical 
document. The forty-two maps are mercifully free from 
irrelevancies and are of the highest scientific 
them the perfect accompaniment o 
ignificant events, or turning points in_ the 
Christianity. The 620 illustrations are 
masterpieces of the photographer's art. The illustrative 
texts very period of ancient Christianity are models 
of selection. Another excellence of no small import to 
the theologians, historians who will find thi 
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book indispensable, 1s the superb gazeteer. Nothing has 
been overlooked. In short, $15.00, even for the limited 
budget of the average professor and students, 1s 
not too much for this exquisite answer to a crying need 
which happens to be a “first.” The work is both 
introduction as well as indispensable reference book for 
anybody interested in culture and Christian antiquity 
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A random selection of concrete instances will confirm 
the foregoing. Take the first two maps: a student of the 
New Testament has an easy, grand conspectus of the 
first century Church, the Jewish Diaspora, ecclesiastical 
administration without having to torture himself with the 
Is everything here?, or, What belongs 
to this time and area and what is alien? Again, as the 
Church expands, a look at the (32) illustrating 
Egeria’s pilgrimage shows nothing but her “adventures 
clear and uncluttered by irrelevant material. Be it 
also in passing that classical and modern nomen 
clature, as well as other taken into 
account, both in the maps and in the exhaustive gazeteer. 
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tichard M. Haywood, ‘‘Let’s Run Down to 
Zaiae,”’ Archaeology 11 (1958) 200-205, takes 
the reader on a tour of the Iatalian seaside town 
of Baiae, a plush riviera resort where Romans 


flocked to enjoy the magnificent natural set- 
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ting on the Bay of Naples, the warm and con- 
ceivably therapeutic mineral springs, and the 
opportunities aforded by its beaches for relaxa- 
tion, sophisticated conversation, and flirtation. 

Today, the remains of Baiae stretch along 
the shore for half a mile. They are by no means 
as impressive, archaeologically, as Pompeii, with 
the latter’s uniquely preserved streets and 
houses. None the less, writes Professor Haywood, 
we know more about the luxurious life of Baiae 
than we do of middle class Pompeii; the writers 
of the early empire were interested in the more 
fashionable resort, and have left us a richer 
sense of its atmosphere than excavation could 
furnish. 

As early as the mid first century B.C., the 
town seems to have been known as a resort of 
the fast set. Cicero was accused publicly, by a 
political enemy, of having been seen there, and 
he thought it advisable to reply in this fashion: 
“This stern and gloomy statesman will not even 
let a middle-aged man go down to his own 
villa when the Senate is not sitting and go over 
to Baiae to take the waters for his health.” 

3ut the curative springs were probably not 
Baiae’s major enticement. Its apartment hotels 
and villas, its baths and amusements attracted 
those who could afford to pay the bill. Paint- 
ings and rich tapestries adorned the buildings; 
shops were stocked with fine or exotic goods. 
The holidayer could divert himself with scenic 
carriage rides along the shore, or go rowing with 
his favorite young lady on nearby lakes. For 
a large party, a barge, manned by slaves, could 
be hired to idle over the lovely bay. In brief, 
the luxuries and extravagances of the early 
empire seem to have found a show place here. 

There were some, however, who did not 
appreciate the liveliness, or the shadier aspects, 
of the gay resort. Seneca, after having been 
summoned to a conference at Baiae by Nero, 
wrote to a friend: “Drunks wandering along 
the beach, reeling about, singing choruses in 
the middle of the night! Orchestras every- 
where!”’ The philosopher concludes simply: ‘“The 
place does not have a healthy atmosphere.” 

% % * 


Another bimillenary celebration has been 
observed, this time in honor of Ovid, the Augus- 
tan poet and unofficial arbiter rerum urbanarum, 
whose works are currently enjoying a remark- 
able revival in popularity. T. F. Higham, who 
has for some years been concerned with the 
presentation of honorary degrees at Oxford, 
has found that this wayward poet of the early 
empire was not only skilled but prophetic, since 
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his poetry can be most useful to the public ora- 
tor today (“Ovid and Modern Times,”’ Greece 
and Rome 5 {1958}. 13-15). Ovid’s verses, some- 
times prefaced by Professor Higham’s Latin, 
offer such quotations, happily adaptable to the 
academic citation, as the following: 

UNITED NATIONS 


concilium, cui 


THE 


“Summum illud gentium 
more Iani antiquorum, de se praedicare 


ure liceat, 


me penes UNum vasti custodia mundi” 
Fast: 1.119 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 
“Secta bipertito cum mens discurrit utroque™ 
Rem. Am. 443 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


ab inferis Ovidius, non tam profecto can 


“Si existat 
ere possit: 
Sunt 


doctae, rarissima turba, puellae” 


Ars Am. 2.281 


tamen et 


TELEVISION 
‘Intuetur populus domesticas illas scaenas, 
unde quod est usquam, quamvis regionibus absit, 
penetratque omnis ad auris” 
Met. 12.41-2 
In more serious vein, W. S. Maguiness, in 
the same issue of G&R, presents (pp. 2-12) an 
appreciation of the poet’s character and person- 
ality.1 


inspicitur, Ccavas VOX 


rm x 

Problems in early Roman history are re-ex- 
amined by Plinio Fraccaro, “The History of 
tome in the Regal Period,’ Journal of Roman 
Studies 47 (1957) 59-65. He concludes that the 
historian must be fully aware of the difficulty of 
properly evaluating the historicity of such tra- 
ditional accounts as those contained in the early 
books of Livy, but does not go to the extreme of 
discounting all such traditions as the pure fab- 
rications of a later era. Instead, he assumes 
that they may contain a residue of fact which 
had been preserved by oral transmission, or, 
more likely, by inscriptions lost to us, but avail- 
able to the early Roman historians. Thus it 
cannot be proved that Romulus and other kings 
are merely legendary figures. ‘We should, there- 
fore, allow these kings to keep their place in 
the history which we recount.” 

Robert Schilling, ‘Les origines de la Vénus 
romaine,” Latomus 17 (1958) 3-26, discusses the 
origins of the Roman goddess, and connects 
the derivation of her name with veneror and 
the divine venia. Only with the development of 
anthropomorphism (and partly under the influ- 
ence of the Greek Aphrodite) did Venus assum: 
her erotic attributes, commonly associated with 
l An account of the Ovid bimillennial observance at 
Sulmena in May 1958, by F. W. Lenz, will 
the March issue 


appear 
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her by the student of high Roman mythology. 
(See also Schilling’s book, La religion romaine 
de Venus { Paris 1954 }). 

ROBERT D. Murray, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NEW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


The following lstings are supplementary to the an 
nual CW survey of new audiovisual materials, published 
this year in CW 52 (1958-59) 41-57 
classified according to the divisions adopted im that article 
and supplements 

Rea 1ews 
re garded as critical evaluations, but 


prospective user an idea of the conte 


Single items are 


appearing his department are not 
rather as an 
to give the 


general character of the 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Marjory C. Johnston and Catharine C. Seerley. Fo 
eign Language Laboratories in Schools and Colleges 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1958. Pp. vi 
86; illus. $0.35 from Superintendent of Documents 
This bulletin 404 language 
laboratories in 


urvey ot 
h schools, sixteen of 
Greek. Although 


coope ration of th 


is based on a 


colleges and h 
| 


itt 
used for Latin, eight for 


whicl are 
other studies made with the 
Language Association, these 
in the statisti and the term fore! 


as 1n 
Mo le rm 


entione 


language Are 


1 only 


and ‘modern languages’ are used as synonym 





35mm and Stereo 


HI-FI COLOR SLIDES 


over 1000 scenes 
of Classical Subjects, including 
unusually complete coverage of 


THE HOLY LAND 
ITALY 
GREECE 


The catalog lists more than 6800 Hi 


Fidelity 


magnificent 


entire 


slides from all over the world 


scenes as good as your own most 


beautiful originals 


All Slides Sent On Approval 


Send 25c for illustrated 52-page catalog of 


35mm _ slides to 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, DEPT. A 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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the pamphlet provides much information useful to clas’ 

icists on the nature and use of this increasingly com- 

mon teaching aid] 
III. FILMS 

Life in Ancient 
min color or b & Ww 
St., Chicago 1, 1959 

Life in Ancient Greece 
Coronet 


Education 13 


South Water 


Home and 
Coronet Films, 65 E 
$137.50 or $75. 

Role of the Citizen. 11 min 
1959 $1 10 or $60 


Greece 


olor or b & w 


IV. FILMSTRIPS 

The Epic of Man: VIIIA, First European Civilization 
Crete. The Minoan Age; VIIIB, First European Civiliza 
tion: Crete, The Palace of Minos; IX, Great Age of War 
Homer Csreece 4 Forebears of the West The 
Celts. 56°78 frames, color. Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.C. 20, 1958. $6 each, $5 each in lots of four 
or more. Accompanied by offprints of appropriate ar 
ticles from Life: VIII, January 21, 1957; IX, March 11, 
195 X, May 6, 1957. H.S. & 

These film 


dealing with human 


TLOTS 


college 
based on a seri of article 1 


trips are I 
cultures for which our knowl 


is derived primarily from archaeology and legend 
than histor al record The article were ilu 

instances 10%” by 30") 
| in. which ( econstructed in detail 
presumably typici 1 and by a few pictures of 
The filmstriy ontain much more } 
and in addition to the paintings fror 


1 other paintings. In the 


large (in some 
vigorou 
irtetact arcnaes 

ical material 
the article details of these an 
See Prof. Turner remarks on the subject of lang 
labratories in CW 51 (1957-58) 6t Ed 
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Mycenaean and Celtic filmstrips, the first part is 
devoted to archaeological pictures and background text, 
the second to a study of life and customs based on the 
reconstructions. Of the Minoan filmstrips, the first 
is entirely archaeological, the second largely reconstruc- 
tion, but they are self-contained units, each giving a 
survey, with different emphases, of Minoan civiliza- 
tion. This separation of types of illustration has the 
disadvantage of divorcing the reconstructions from 
the evidence on which they are based. 

Teachers of high school Latin will be particularly 
interested in the filmstrip on the Celts, which is un- 
fortunately the weakest of the group in archaeological 
illustration, but should make the students think of 
Caesar's opponents as flesh-and-blood people. 


VII. MAPS 

National Geographic Society, 16th & M St., Wash 
ington 6, D.C. Atlas Plate 40, Greece and the Aegean, 
1958. 19° x 25”, paper, $0.50. Scale: 26 miles to the 
inch. Inserts of Bosporus, Dardanelles, and Vicinity of 
Athens. 

This map of modern Greece is on a larger scale 
and in greater detail than previous National Geographic 
maps including the same area. Most names are in a 
transliteration of modern Greek with ancient names and 
other variants in parentheses. Sites of battles, with 
lates, are marked, and ancient ruins at sites not cur 
rently inhabited. It will be more useful as a reference 
map than as a wall map 

J. HILTON TURNER 
WESTMINISTER COLLEGE 
NEW WILMINGTON, PA, 
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THE CINCINNATI MEETINGS, 1958 
AIA -APA 

The annual joint meeting of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute of America and the American 
Philological Association was held December 28- 
30, 1958, at the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It was a round number for both: 
the 60th General Meeting of AIA, the 90th An- 
nual Meeting of APA. Registrations totaled 446 
As usual, the reading of papers took up the 
largest share of the program, five sessions being 
offered by AIA, six by APA. Since no justice 
could be done these papers in this brief report, 
reference to the printed programs of the two 
associations must suffice. 

At the joint session on Sunday evening, Pres- 
ident G. E. Mylonas of AIA presiding, President 
Gertrude Smith of APA presented the Asso- 
ciation’s Award of Merit to Prof. B. L. Ullman 
of the University of North Carolina, officially 
for his Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Rome 
1955), actually, as Prof. Smith made clear, for 
many more reasons. President Smith then deliv- 
ered her presidential address, “Some Reflections 
on Ancient Greek Law and Religion.” 

On the second day, Monday, the Cincinnati 
Art Museum honored the two societies with a 
complimentary luncheon (preceded by compli- 
mentary liquids), 431 persons taking advantage 
of this generous and successful gesture of hos- 
pitality. The afternoon sessions for the reading 
of papers took place at the Museum, the pro- 
grams being so attractive that comparatively 
few members of a willingly captive audience 
availed themselves, at least while the sessions 
were in progress, of the opportunity of viewing 
the Museum’s fine collections. At the joint din- 
ner that evening, APA President Smith presid- 
ing, Prof. Rhys Carpenter of Bryn Mawr en- 
tertained and instructed 228 diners, as well as 
many after-dinner arrivals (possibly without $5 
to expend on the banquet), with his address 
“Archaeology Now and Then.” 


A special feature of the meeting was the almost con 


some of the eleven films on archae 
ology, available for rent or purchase New York 
University.1 On the first day, Xavier University devoted 
its regular Sunday afternoon television program, “Xavier 
purposes of studying 


tinuous showing of 


from 


Presents,” to a discussion of the 
the classics, with special emphasis, on, among other things, 
the Xavier Honors Program. Participants were Prof. Smith 
Prof. B. M. Peebles of Catholic University, and Xavier's 
Fr. W. P. Heatherington and Prof. C. L. Howard. (U1 


fortunately, this attraction was such a well-kept 


secret 


1. See notes on certain of this material by J. H. Turner, 
CW 50 (1956-57) 52; 52 (1958-59) 23, 45. For further 
details, consult N.Y.U. Film Library, 26 Washington Pl 
WY. 3, N.Y 
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that the present reporter did not dig up the 


14 hours after the event!) 


During one of the regular AIA sessions there was a 
repetition of the exciting announcement, made in Athens 
in December, by Prof. Emil Kunze, Director of the Ger 
Institute at Olympia, of his discovery, in the so 
called Workshop of Phidias, of a small black glazed mug 
nscribed on the bottom, “ I belong to Phidias.”” No 


further details are available at this time 


man 


On the philological side, readers might note that APA 
financial assistance in the 


of the pamy hlet 


now in a position to offer 
reprinting of l number of 


dad large 
What About Latin?? 

Officers of the two societies, elected or re- 
elected for the present year: AIA: President, 
G. E. Mylonas; Vice-President, Rodney Young; 
Secretary, L. A. Campbell; Treasurer, W. C. 
Baker; Recorder, Winifred S. Thomas. APA: 
President, R. J. Getty; Ist Vice-President, L 
A. MacKay; 2nd Vice-President, R. S. Rogers: 


copies 


HARRY S. TRUMAN ON THE CLASSICS* 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 
October 14, 1958 
Dear Mr. Johnson, 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th. 
You do not know how very much I ap- 
preciated it. 

I share your opinion that all schools 
should teach the classical languages, and 
I think it would be wonderful if Hebrew 
were included, for it, Greek and Latin 
gave us our heritage of language, govern- 
ment and religion. 

Latin again cculd be made a universal 
language, if it were insisted that all young- 
sters study it and work at it as I did in 
school. Unfortunately, my Latin studies 
were not completed, for I never got beyond 
Virgil, but I know that I have missed 
something. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry Truman 
Johnson, President 
League 


Mr. Van L. 
American Classical 
Tufts University 

Medford 55, Massachusetts 

* We are indebted to Prof. Van L Johnson of 
Tufts University, President of the American Cla 

sical League, for permission to print this hitherto 
unpublished letter from former Pres Harry 
classics 








S. Truman on behalf of the 
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Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Poultney; Editor, D. 
W. Prakken. 
ACL 

The American Classical League will hold its 
1959 annual national meeting at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H., June 25-27, 1959. At 
its meeting of December 28, the Council of ACL 
voted unanimously to confer citations, during 
the June gathering, on the following persons for 
their conspicuous support of the classical tradi- 
tion: Herman Allen, Education Editor of News- 
week, who will deliver the major address; Vice- 
President Richard Nixon; William G. Saltonstall, 
Headmaster, Phillips Exeter Academy; former 
President Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. Truman's hitherto unpublished letter to 
President V. L. Johnson is presented herewith. 

According to Prof. W. L. Carr, Director of the ACL 
Service Bureau, Miami University, Miami, Ohio, there 
has been a “5:1"* demand for Latin teachers in secondary 
schools five openings to every one person available. 
All in search of such positions are earnestly urged to 
contact ACL's Placement Service for Teachers of Latin 
and Greek, at the above a Idress The only charge is a 
registration fee of $1. Many college openings are 
Prof. Carr would further draw attention 
to the summer workshops, of which there will be at least 
seven this year in different country, and 
to the summer sessions in various universi- 


ACL 


also 


known to exist 


parts of the 
colleges and 


Specialized Groups 

Reports on the meetings of the several allied 
senieties which met in conjunction with the 
three major national associations will be pub- 
lished in the March issue. These include the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
the Classical Society of the American Academy 
in Rome, the APA Documentary Studies Group, 
the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, and 
the Vergilian Society of America. 
Organization; Later Meetings 

Arrangements for the meeting as a whole 
were made by a Local Committee under the 
most efficient chairmanship of Prof. C. G. Boul- 
ter of the University of Cincinnati. Arrange- 
ments for the 1959 meeting, in New York City, 
are in the hands of a similar local committee 
under the most predictably efficient chairman- 
ship of Prof. H. L. Levy of Hunter College. A 
special feature of the 1959 meeting will be a 
panel discussion on ‘“Teaching Classical Langu- 
ages: New Approaches,” covering, among other 
matters, the use of audio-visual devices, and de- 
scriptive linguistics as applied to Latin and 
Greek, topics which should be of great interest 
to teachers of these subjects at all levels. In 
1960 the two societies will convene in Hartford, 
Conn.; in 1961 in Detroit, with the possibility 
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that sessions will be held in Ann Arbor the 


second day. 


THE FOX LANE SCHOOL 
BEDFORD, N.Y. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


C. A. A. 8. ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Autumn Meeting. Besides details on time and place 
of the spring meeting (New Brunswick, N.J., April 24-25, 
1959), on the Rome Scholarship (now $400), and on the 
CAAS-WMC 1959 summer Latin workshop, all announc- 
ed in the January issue (130f.), Prof. Stockin’s minutes 
note receipt of the Reports of the President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Managing Editor, and Editor, and of the in- 
terim reports of the several standing committees. It was 
further voted to extend an invitation to the New Jersey 
Classical Association to hold its 1959 spring meeting joint- 
ly with CAAS, as above; to accept the invitation of Miss 
Rosebrook to hold the 1960 Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton; and for CAAS again to act as co-sponsor of the an- 
nual Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (Washington, April 17-18), Prof. Latimer to 
serve as official delegate. 

Committees. Prof. Miller has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: Nominating: Prof. Lil- 
lian Lawler, chairman; Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Prof. 
Latimer, Miss Helen S. MacDonald. Workshop Scholar- 
ship: Prof. Carolyn Bock, chairman; Miss Elizabeth White, 
Miss Marjorie McClure. Rome Scholarship: Profs. Miller 
(chairman) and Latimer ex-officio; Miss Emilie M. White. 

Rome Scholarship. See announcement, CW 52 (1958- 
59) 126f. Applications should be sent to Prof. E. W. 
Miller, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., by 
Feb, 15, 1959. 

Summer Workshop. The program (June 29-July 17) 
as now officially announced by Western Maryland Col- 
Westminster, Md., will be “a composite course cov- 
ering Latin language, Art and Mythology, Classroom 
Methods and Management, and Audio-Visual Aids.” Vis- 
iting lecturers, a conducted tour of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Baltimore, and opportunities for discussion of pro- 
blems of interest to teachers will be included in the pro- 
gram. Particularly for teachers who have previously at- 
tended a Latin Worshop, and following a suggestion from 
participants in the 1958 program, a course will also be 
offered covering “readings in English translation from 
Greek drama, discussed as literature and as a part of class- 
ical mythology.’ If sufficient demand is expressed, an in- 
tensive course in translation from Latin literature will be 
offered July 20-Aug. 5. 

Dr. Carolyn Bock, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N.J., well known to classicists for her studies 
in problems of language instruction, will join the staff 


URSULA SCHOENHEIM 


lege, 


this year 

For further information, please contact Prof. W. R. 
Ridington. Director, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 


Contributions to the CAAS Latin Workshop Scholar- 
ship Fund will be gratefully accepted. Please make checks 
payable to CAAS and send to Prof. F. G. Stockin, Hough- 
ton College, Houghton, N.Y. 
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FEBRUARY DATES 


Feb. 2: Written notice of “desire to participate” in 
Eta Sigma Phi undergraduate contests! to Prof. W. C. 
Korfmacher, St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. . . 
Feb. 7: New York Classical Club, 301 Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University, 2:30 P.M. (speaker, Hon. E. D. 
“The Roman Contribution to Anglo-American Law”. 
luncheon, John Jay Hall, 1 P.M.: reservations ($2.50) to 
Prof. S. Akielaszek, Fordham University, New York 58, 
N.Y.). .. . Feb. 13: Tufts University (att. Dean L. C. 
Mead, Graduate School), Medford 55, Mass.: applications 
due for provisional Title IV (NDEA) Ph. D. fellowships 
(avg. $2200; dependency allowances) in new interdisci- 
plinary program in humanistic studies. . . . Feb. 19-21: 
Illinois Classical Conference, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Hosts: Thursday evening, Chicago Chapter AIA; Satur- 
day luncheon (speaker, Prof. Gertrude Smith), Chicago 
Classical Club. On Saturday morning there will be a 
panel discussion (moderator, Prof. D. H. oe Loyola 
University), “Strategy and Tactics in 1 Second + ear Latin.” 


and librarians among our ‘Seales will wel- 
“Dictionary of Medieval Latin” (No- 
Latinitatis ab anno DCCC usque 
American 


New York 


Latinists 
come word on the 
vum Glossarium Mediae 
ad annum MCC) appearing on page 164. The 
distributor is Humanities Press, 303 4th Ave., 


10, N.Y. 


“Solon after Twenty-six Centuries (to 2250 
$50-$10; due Feb. 16); (2) Greek sight 
$50-$10; held Feb. 12); (3) Latin 


“out-of-class” work; 3 prizes, $25- 


1. (1) Essay, 
words; 6 prizes, 
translation (6 prizes, 
translation (as normal 


$10; due Feb. 16). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Casson, LIONEL. The Ancient Mariners: Seafarers and 
Sea Fighters of the Mediterranean in Ancient Times 
New York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. xxi, 286; 6 figs.; 
4 maps; 16 pls. $5.95. 

GRENE, Davip, AND RICHMOND LATTIMORE (eds.). The 
Complete Greek Tragedies. Vol. VII: Euripides, III. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. v, 
255. $3.95 (bd.) $1.95 (paper). 

Hecuba, tr. William Arrowsmith; Andro 
John Frederick Nims; Trojan Women, tr. 
Ion, tr. Ronald Frederick Willetts 
GrENE, Davip, AND RICHMOND LATTIMORE (eds.). The 

Complete Greek Tragedies. Vol. VIII: Euripides, IV. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. v, 

307. $3.95 (bd.) $1.95 (paper). 

Contents: Rhesus, tr. Richmond Lattimore; Suppli 
ant Women, tr. Frank Jones; Orestes, tr. William Ar- 
rowsmith; Iphigenia in Aulis, tr. Charles R. Walker 

HowLanbD, RIcHARD HusBBARD. Greek Lamps and Their 
Survivals. (“The Athenian Agora: Results of Ex- 
avations Conducted by The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens,” Vol. IV.) Princeton, 
N.J.: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1958. Pp. ix, 252; 56 pls.; chart. $12.50. 

Jones, Howarp MumMrorp. Reflections on Learning. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xi, ‘SF. S2:75. 

The Brown and Haley Lectures, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash., March 1958. Contents: 1. 
“War, Science, and Learning”; 2. “The Grammar of 
the Arts”; 3. “*A Joy Forever.’ ” 

KRAEMER, Cases J., Jn. (1). Non-Literary Papyri (“‘Ex- 
cavations at Nessana,” Vol. III.) Princeton, N.J.: 


Contents: 
mache, 
Richmond Lattimore; 


Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xxiii, 355; 8 pls. 
$7.50. 

P. Colt 14-195.—-Vol. II: Literary Papyri (Prince- 
ton 1950), was reviewed CW 45 (1951-52) 155 by 
J. F. Gilliam. Vol. I, to be published later, will present 
the archaeological monuments. 

KurrFess, ALPHONSus (ed.). Appendix Sallustiana. Fasc. 
2: Sallusti In Ciceronem et Invicem Invectivae. 3d ed. 
(“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana.”) Leipzig: Teubner, 1958. Pp. x, 30. 
DM 3. 

Ed. 2 (Leipzig 1950) rev. 
by W. Clausen. 

Lorstept, Einar. (¢). Roman Literary Portraits. Trans 
lated by P. M. Fraser. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. ix, 204; frontispiece. $3.40 (21s.) 
Original Swedish ed., Romare (Stockholm 
Norstedt & Séners Forlag, 1956). 

Moritz, L. A. Grain Mills and Flour in Classical Antiqu- 
ity. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. Pp. xxvii, 230. $8.00 

Parker, H. M. D. The Roman Legions. With a Bibliog- 
raphy by G. R. Watson. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1958. Pp. 296. $7.00 
Corr. rpt. of Ist ed. (Oxford 
ard work. “Bibliography (1956)” 
287-296. 

ERNEST M 

and London: 


CW 45 (1951-52) 154 f. 


Pa ak 


1928) of this stand 
by G. R. Watson, pp. 


Language. New 
1959 Pp 206 


The Orchestra of the 
Thomas Yoseloff, 


Rosson, 
York 
$5.50. 

Pt. I: Written acoustic 
sions of the writer's art. Pt. II: 
tic values to words. Pt. III: 
techniques presented in this book. 

Ross, W. D. (ed.). Aristotelis Topica et Sophistici 
Elenchi. (“Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxo 
niensis.’’) Oxford: At the Clarendon Pres New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp 260 
$4.00. 

SNELL, BRUNO (ed.). Bacchylidis 
mentis. 7th ed (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum CGraecorum 
et Romanorum Teubneriana.”) Leipzig: Teubner, 1958 
Pp. 61*, 132. DM 12.30. 

Colonial Elites: Rome, Spain and_ the 

and New York: Oxford University 

65. $1.20: (7s 6d.) 

McMaster University, Hamil 

Contents: I. The Spanish 

English America 

Ma Ke n lrick 


patterns: The sound dimen 
Tables for giving phone 


Lyric s composed with 


Carmina cum Frag 


SyME, RONALD, 
Americas. London 
Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 
The Whidden Lectures, 
ton, Ont., January 1958. 
Romans; II. Spanish America; III 
See also 155-158) 

de Meer, 


“Reviews” ( pp 
Runes 





VERGIL SURVZY REPRINTED 


The Vergilian Society of America is reprinting 
in pamphlet form, without interruptions by 
neous matter, the very useful bibliographical 
“Recent Work on Vergil, 1940-1956,” by 
George E. Duckworth, originally published in 
Vol. 51, Nos. 4-8 (January - May 1958) 
Copies (75c; to members of VSA, 50c) may be 


ordered from Mr. Walter Metcalf, Horace Mann 
School, 231 W: 246th St., New York 71, N.Y 


extra 
survey, 

Prof 
CW 
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A MAJOR SCHOLASTIC UNDERTAKING 


It is with pride that we announce that HUMANITIES PRESS has been appointed the American 


—" NOVUM GLOSSARIUM 
MEDIAE LATINITATIS 


Ab anno DCCC usque ad annum MCC 


The complete work to be in 4,640 pages. Small folio, printed in Copenhagen by Munksgaard. 

This DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL LATIN is an undertaking of the UNION ACADEMIQUE 
INTERNATIONALE. The Editorial Committee consists of the following: Fr. Arnoldi, Italy. J. 
H. Baxter, Great Britain. H. Hagendahl, Sweden. M, Roques, France, C. van Deyck, Belgium. 
P. van de Woestijne, Belgium. Franz Blatt, Denmark, Managing Editor 


Since 1920 when the revision of the Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis Conditum a 
C. du Fresne Domino du Cange (1610-1688) was proposed a plan soon abandoned in favor 
of a DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL LATIN national committees were established with the 
duty of preparing lists of texts produced in each country and of studying the vocabulary of 
these. The Academies of 17 countries affiliated to the Union Academique Internationale and 
several bodies not yet affiliated, have contributed to the enterprise. In 1950 the Union Acad- 
emique Internationale appointed an editorial committee to assemble the material in one centre 
and to begin the work of publication. 


The first fascicule appeared in the Spring of 1957 and with it the list of abbreviations used 
in the articles, It is intended to publish one or two fascicules each year, and the next will be 
M and N (in 1959). 


Our American price is to be based on actual exchange rate 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


Index Scriptorum. 1957. 194p Subscription price $12.00 
Fascicule I 1957. 231p Subscription price $ 6.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS INVITED 





1958 TITLES 


LATIN FATHERS AND THE CLASSICS by H. Hagendahl. $ 8.75 
STATE AND CURRENCY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO 300 A.D. by S. Bolin. 10.00 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SURVIVING PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS by H. J. Rose. 

2 vols., paper. Each vol. 7.50 


_ y “~ ~ 
NEWLY ACQUIRED TITLES 
ARISTOTLE IN THE ANCIENT BIOGRAPHICAL TRADITION by I. During. 10.00 
LATIN VERSE AND EUROPEAN SONG: A study in accent & rhythm by 
W. Beare. 7.50 
GREEK TRAGEDY by G. Norwood. 5.00 
PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS by A. Wedberg. 5.00 


(We have almost 50 titles on The Classical World. Please send for Complete Catalog) 


HUMANITIES PRESS, INC. 303 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 











